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THE MEANING OF GOOD AND EVIL.* 

J. S. MACKENZIE. 

THE object of this paper is to determine, as far as 
possible, the true significance of those ultimate con- 
ceptions that underlie the study of ethics. The importance 
of such an attempt can hardly be disputed : the probabil- 
ity of its success may be more open to question. In 
ethics, as in other subjects, a great deal of valuable work 
may be done without any precise determination of its 
ultimate conceptions. Concrete historical studies, like 
those of Westermarck and others, though perhaps be- 
longing more properly to sociology than to ethics, are 
at any rate extremely enlightening, whatever may be our 
views, or whether we have any views, about the meta- 
physical issues that underlie them. Even Aristotle's 
Ethics, — in many respects still the greatest and most satis- 
fying work on the subject that we possess, — is to a large 
extent descriptive, and may be said rather to evade than 
to solve the ultimate problems. But the weakness of such 
concrete studies is that the value of the thought contained 
in them is always liable to be brought into dispute by 
doubt with regard to the fundamental principles upon 
which our moral conceptions rest. Hence the constantly 
recurring need for those mining operations, — always toil- 
some and sometimes not a little discouraging, — which were 
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so brilliantly begun by Socrates and Plato. That such 
work was still needed in the time of Aristotle, is suffi- 
ciently evidenced by the way in which his system was 
superseded by those of the Stoics and Epicureans and 
afterwards submerged in a general skepticism. In our 
own time there are plentiful signs of the recurrence of 
similar doubts, especially in such proposals as that of 
Nietzsche for a ' transvaluation of all values, ' and in many 
other recent suggestions of a more or less similar kind. 
Closely connected with such doubt, — though not neces- 
sarily so subversive of established systems of conduct, — 
is the question whether moral distinctions are to be re- 
garded as of absolute, or only of relative, validity ; whether 
we are ultimately to aim at an attitude of mind which may 
be described, — again in the language of Nietzsche, — as 
being 'Beyond Good and Evil.' The doctrine of the 
relativity of moral conceptions is by no means confined to 
the representatives of any one school of thought. In some 
form or other, it has had an important place in many types 
of ethical theory. One may find traces of it in the work 
of Aristotle himself, more definitely in Spinoza, and, in 
recent times, in writers so diverse as Herbert Spencer and 
Mr. Bradley. When questions of this kind are raised, 
they can only be answered by a consideration of what 
is ultimately meant by Good and Evil, and of what is the 
place of these conceptions in the structure of human life 
and in that of the Universe as a whole. This is no doubt 
a larger question than that which is directly involved in 
ethics ; for when we speak of Good and Evil in this gen- 
eral way, it is not merely the morally good and evil to 
which we are referring. But it seems best to approach 
the subject, to begin with, in this larger way. 1 

Now, in dealing with these problems, we are met at the 
very outset by the doubt as to whether such conceptions 
as Good and Evil are capable of definition at all. This 

1 It is, of course, only the narrower sense that is usually implied in the 
conception of something that is 'Beyond Good and Evil.' Spinoza's form 
of the conception, however, seems to cover the larger view. 
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doubt has been most clearly and systematically set forth 
by Mr. G. E. Moore in his very interesting and instruc- 
tive book called "Principia Ethica"; and we may best 
commence our study by some examination of what I un- 
derstand to be his main contention. 

Mr. Moore urges that Good has to be accepted as an 
ultimate datum, analogous to a particular sensation of 
color, such as yellow. We know yellow when we see it. 
It is a particular kind of object or thing or concept or 
presentation (we need not here consider which of these 
terms is most fitting), which we do not confound with any 
other. In like manner, he contends, we recognize what is 
good when it is presented to us or conceived by us in a 
certain way ; but we cannot further explain what good is 
any more than we can explain what yellow is. This com- 
parison is not, I think, a very convincing one for several 
reasons ; and yet it cannot be denied that there is a great 
deal of force in the general contention; and I want to 
try to bring out both what appears to me to be its strength 
and what appears to me to be its weakness. The first 
objection that occurs to the parallel that he has drawn is 
that, in a certain sense, yellow can be defined. We can 
say that it is an object that we sense, and we can say 
further that it is an object of the general class that we 
describe as colors. Further, when we say that it is the 
color that lies between green and orange in the continuous 
scale of color qualities, it seems to me that we are defin- 
ing it in quite a satisfactory way. 

In order to avoid this objection, it might be better to 
take color as a whole, rather than one particular color, 
as the basis of comparison. The argument would then 
run that we cannot give any definition of color, regarded 
simply as a kind of object that is sensed, except by saying 
that it is one of that class of objects, and that we are some- 
how able to distinguish it from all the other objects in 
that class. We cannot say how we distinguish it, except 
by reference to its physical antecedents; and these of 
course are irrelevant, when we are simply regarding it 
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as a particular kind of experienced object. In this case 
at least it would seem that the old view, that in definition 
a species is brought under a wider genus from which it 
is marked by some differentia that can be definitely indi- 
cated, breaks down. Nor does it seem possible to define 
color by analyzing it into components that are not colors, 
except, — as before, — by referring, not to itself, but to its 
physical antecedents or concomitants. We cannot define 
it, as we can define a particular kind of mathematical 
figure, or even as we can define a particular species of 
plant or animal or a type of machine or a chemical com- 
pound. There seems to be a unique quality, in the case 
of color, which cannot be analyzed, and which cannot be 
described in any way that is not tautological. Can the 
same be said of Good? It certainly seems that, in a cer- 
tain sense, it can ; but again it must be noticed that there 
are certain respects in which the parallel is not a very 
satisfactory one. 

We know that there are some human beings who are 
incapable of distinguishing colors ; and when any one is 
thus innately deficient, no definition or description can 
be given to enable the subject to supply the lacking sense. 
This is probably not true, as Hume admitted, of particular 
shades of color; but it seems to be true of color as a 
whole. Now, in this respect at least, good does not appear 
to be in the same position as color. There are no doubt 
some people who have very imperfectly developed views 
of the difference between what is morally good and evil; 
but it does not appear to be possible for any one to think 
at all without regarding some things as preferable to 
others, and this seems to imply some sort of distinction be- 
tween what is relatively good and relatively evil. More- 
over, the very fact that good and evil are thus contrasted 
as opposite ends in a preferential scale, points to a dif- 
ference between this case and that of color, which will 
probably be found, on reflection, to have real significance. 
Further reflection calls attention to the fact that, while 
color is an object of sense, good is an object of thought. 
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Now, it seems to be true, in general, that no particular 
reason can be given why we have some senses and not 
others, and that no very definite relations can be traced 
between them. But this does not appear to be the case 
with forms of thought. Hence we are led to suspect that 
the analogy of color may be a misleading one. Good seems 
at least to be something that is involved in our nature as 
thinking beings, and to have the kind of complexity that 
is implied in its definite opposition to evil. Hence it might 
be better to compare it with something that is more nearly 
of the same kind as itself. 

Instead of asking, then, whether good may be compared, 
in this respect, to color, let us rather ask whether it may 
be compared with number. Here the objections just re- 
ferred to would not apply. There are no thinking beings 
who lack the possibility of distinguishing between one and 
two in the way in which the color-blind lack the possibility 
of distinguishing between red and green, or as those born 
totally blind lack the possibility of distinguishing between 
scarlet and the sound of a trumpet. Again, it seems to 
be true of number, as it is also true of good, that it is 
not simply a particular kind of experience, but one of 
the ultimate conceptions involved in our treatment of ex- 
perience in general, and not capable of being reduced to 
anything else that does not really contain it. On the 
other hand, it would seem to be misleading to say that 
number is incapable of definition. We can at least say 
that it is a species of quantity, and that we can distinguish 
it from other forms of more and less, such as intensity 
and spatial voluminousness. We can, moreover, go on to 
indicate certain general presuppositions upon which it 
depends, especially that of the equivalence or 'fungibility' 
of units. 2 In thus marking out the special features of 



2 It may be worth while to note here that, when such fundamental pre- 
suppositions have been made, all arithmetical judgments seem to me (in 
opposition to what appears to be maintained by Kant) to be purely analy- 
tical. I think Sidgwick was right on this point. 
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number, we are, I think, in a true sense, defining it. We 
are defining it by reference to the more ultimate concep- 
tion of more and less. Hence the analogy of number 
would hardly serve to support the contention of the in- 
definability of good. Let us ask, then, whether the more 
ultimate conception of more and less would give us a more 
satisfactory parallel. 

It certainly seems to be true that the relation expressed 
by the terms more and less is not, in any ordinary sense 
of the word, definable. We cannot get behind this dif- 
ference, nor can we resolve it into anything more simple. 
It involves, moreover, like good and evil, a contrast be- 
tween two directions, — a 'Way up' and a 'Way down,' 
in Heraclitean phrase. Indeed, none of the difficulties 
that suggested themselves in reference to the analogies 
previously considered would appear to be present here. 
Thus, it may be pretty safely urged that we cannot con- 
ceive the consciousness of any thinking being in which 
this distinction is not explicitly or implicitly present. It 
is certainly very different from color in this respect. 
There is also a further point of view from which this 
final analogy holds; and it is one that seems to be the 
most fruitful in suggestion concerning the true significance 
of good. It is connected with the fact that the relation 
of more and less can be made more definite by pointing 
to the different ways in which it is involved in our ex- 
perience, such as number, degree, and volume (which is 
perhaps resolvable either into number or degree). To 
unfold its significance in this way is, I think, in a true 
sense, to define it. 3 It is not, indeed, to define it by refer- 
ence to something outside itself; but it is to define it, 
if we may so characterize the process, from within. It is 
to make its internal content or application clear. When 
we say that two are more than one, and that a bright 

3 It would, of course, be beyond the scope of this paper to discuss in 
detail how this can be done. Hegel is, I suppose, the writer who has done 
most in this direction; but I do not wish to urge here that his method ot 
treatment is the only one or the best one. 
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illumination is more than a dim one, the two statements 
have a somewhat different meaning, and yet they are both 
eases of more. In both cases we are advancing gradually 
from zero to a positive content, though in the one case 
we are doing it discretely, step by step, and in the other 
case continuously. It hardly seems to me that we could 
know what is meant by more and less except by seeing, 
though it may be only dimly, that it is found in processes 
of that kind. When we thus see the way in which a con- 
ception is generated, the way in which it fits into the con- 
structive activity by which we build up our thought of 
the world, we may, I think, be properly said to be defining 
the conception. Now, it may be necessary to admit that 
it is only in a similar way that good can be defined ; but 
if it can be defined in this way, — i. e., if we can see exactly 
where it stands within the system of our experience of a 
world, — we ought really to be perfectly satisfied. 

How, then, are we to proceed to define good in this way? 
Following the analogy that has just been indicated, we 
may best begin by noticing that there are different ways 
of speaking of good and evil, just as there are different 
ways of speaking of more and less ; but they are not all 
equally ultimate. When Eve, according to the Bible story, 
looked at the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, she 
saw 'that the tree was good for food, and that it was 
pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one 
wise.' Here the conception of good is involved in many 
ways. What is good for food is in some sense good. 
What is pleasant to the eyes is in some sense good. What 
is to be desired to make one wise is in some sense good. 
Yet it was only by eating the fruit that any knowledge 
of good and evil was to be reached. There is, moreover, 
the further question suggested, whether her action in eat- 
ing it was good or evil. Does good mean the same thing 
in all these cases ? Now, one thing at least seems evident, 
viz., that in some cases the term good is not able to stand 
by itself, but needs the addition 'for.' We have 'good for 
food,' 'good for pleasure,' 'good for wisdom.' It seems 
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clear also that, when it is used in this way, it is only in- 
telligible in relation to the more general conception of 
means and end; and that it can be defined by reference 
to this conception. Thus, we may speak of a thing as 
being 'good for poison,' as well as 'good for food,' and in 
such cases good seems to mean nothing more than adapta- 
tion to an end. Herbert Spencer adopted, at least as a 
starting-point, the view that such adaptation is the es- 
sential meaning of good and bad in every instance, — a 
view which, in his usual manner, he illustrates by a great 
variety of instances, such as a knife, a gun, a stormy day, 
a sheep, as well as others taken from human action. He 
urges, further, that in every case the goodness or badness 
is not an intrinsic character, but rather one that results 
from the fact that the objects are well or ill adapted to 
achieve their prescribed ends. More or less complete 
adaptation to an end would thus seem to be the essential 
meaning of good and evil; and, if this is so, it would 
seem that we could define the conceptions by the help of 
those of more and less and means and end. Even Spencer, 
however, seems to recognize that we have to think of some 
ultimate end which is not a means to anything further, 
though it is not very easy to determine from his state- 
ments whether this ultimate end is life or pleasure. 4 
Whatever it is, it is surely something that we regard as 
good ; and, if so, good in this sense would not mean adap- 
tation to an end, but would rather refer to an end that is 
chosen for itself. In the instances already given, it is 
perhaps self-evident that food is not such an end. It is 
not so evident, however, that pleasure, wisdom, and Tight- 
ness of action are not such ends. 

In pursuing this inquiry, then, it seems clear that we 
may omit cases in which good is spoken of merely as a 
means, because in all these cases we may either resolve 
the conception into a different one, — vis., that of adapta- 

4 He says that it is pleasure; but, for practical purposes, it appears to 
be quantity of life. 
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tion to an end, — or else say that it is nsed in a derivative 
sense, as indicating something that is a means to what is 
good. It may he correct to say that, when an end is 
recognized as good, the necessary means may also be de- 
scribed as good; but, at any rate, it seems clear that the 
true significance of good will in such cases be most ap- 
parent in its application to the end. Thus, when we say 
that fruit is good, we may at once ask, Why is it good? 
And the obvious answer would be either that it is good for 
food, i. e., for the preservation of life, or that it is good 
for its taste, i. e., for pleasure. It would then remain for 
us to ask whether life or pleasure is a means to anything 
beyond itself. In cases of this kind, therefore, it seems 
that the ultimate justification for the application of the 
term good can only be found by reference to some con- 
ception of good which cannot be defined in terms of means, 
though perhaps it may be brought under the conception 
of end. 

We may now go on to ask whether any similar ques- 
tion and answer are possible in the other instances 
that were previously mentioned. The knowledge of good 
and evil might be brought under the general head of wis- 
dom or insight; so that we need not further consider it 
at present. The only other case that has been specially 
referred to is that of action; and here it certainly does 
seem that a similar question is both possible and almost in- 
evitably suggested. If we say, for instance, that Eve's 
action in eating the fruit was not good, we may certainly 
ask, Why was it not good? Its goodness or badness is not 
self-evident. Now, we might answer such a question in 
more ways than one. Perhaps the most obvious answer 
in that particular instance would be, Because it was con- 
trary to divine commandment. We may then ask further, 
Why is that which is contrary to divine commandment not 
good? The answer might be, Because it leads to punish- 
ment or other evil consequences. If so, we have once more 
a case of means and end. But the answer might rather be, 
Because the divine commandments are expressions of 
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modes of behavior that are intrinsically good, or, Because 
the attitude of obedience is good. In either of these events 
it would seem that we have an instance, not of means and 
end, but rather of a particular case being an illustration 
of a general principle. We are then referred back to the 
general class to which this particular action belongs. The 
question would then be, Why is the general principle 
good? Why is the kind of action summed up in divine 
commandments good? Or, Why is the attitude of obedi- 
ence good? It would probably be generally conceded that 
in this last case the answer would have to be, that the 
attitude of obedience is not always good, but is only good 
when it is obedience to some command that is itself good 
or to some person whose relation of authority over us is 
good. If we allow this and follow it out in similar cases, 
we seem to be led to the conclusion that actions are called 
good only when they are means to something that is in- 
trinsically good, or when they express an attitude of will 
directed to the realization of some general principle that 
is intrinsically good. It would seem, that is to say, that 
good, as applied to an action, expresses its adaptation 
either to its end or to its law; and that one or other of 
these has to be regarded as intrinsically good. 

The question still remains, whether we can really speak 
intelligibly of good in any sense that is not capable of such 
analysis. Now, it certainly seems that the sense in which 
good is applied either to instruments or to actions would 
have no ultimate significance unless the term could also 
be applied to some end or to some underlying principle. 
It is on this account that the saying of Kant, that nothing 
can be called good without qualification except a Good 
Will, is felt to be unsatisfactory. The activity of will could 
not be good unless the end to which it is directed or the 
principle by which it is governed could be regarded as in- 
trinsically good. Hence it seems clear that, if the simple 
act of will is to be called good without qualification, some- 
thing else that is involved in it must also be good without 
qualification. Green, who presses Kant's point much 
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further than Kant does himself, seeks to avoid the diffi- 
culty by contending that the Good Will is simply directed 
to its own production and extension; but he admits that 
this view seems to carry us round in a circle. At the same 
time, the fact that a good will does present itself as hav- 
ing a very special claim to be regarded as intrinsically 
good, may help us to see more clearly what we ultimately 
mean by good. 

A good will means, as Kant and others have explained, 
a rational will, or, in other words, an act of rational choice. 
We may distinguish three things in this fact: (1) An At- 
titude, the attitude which we describe as rational; (2) an 
Act, the act which we describe as choosing; and (3) an 
End, the end that is aimed at when we choose rationally. 
Now, the third of these is the most difficult to deal with. 
The act which we describe by the term choice seems in- 
capable of further analysis. The fact of choice or selection 
or preference seems to be an ultimate fact in all conscious 
life. If some things did not interest us more than others, 
we should simply be receptive to any impression that hap- 
pened to come to us. But it is the constant characteristic 
of our consciousness that we not only receive, but select; 
and it is in this fact, I think, that we may find the first 
germ of what we understand by good, — but only the first 
germ. Everything that we choose or select or prefer may 
be said, in a wide sense of the word, to be regarded by 
us as good. But choice, in its early beginnings, is quite 
irrational. When we choose the sweet and reject the bit- 
ter, we choose we know not why. A little reflection soon 
raises the question Why? and we then say that we choose 
the sweet because it is pleasant or because it is whole- 
some or for some other reason. Thus our choice gradually 
becomes rational ; and the meaning of this does not present 
any serious difficulty. The real difficulty arises when we 
inquire, What is it that in the end we choose when we 
choose in a completely rational way? and this is, I think, 
essentially the same as the questiton, What do we mean 
by that which is ultimately good? Now, the question — a 
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very difficult question, — as to the exact content of this 
choice may, for the present, be set aside. What I wish 
to urge at this point is that, by regarding the problem in 
this way, we seem to arrive at what may fairly be de- 
scribed as a definition of good. Good, we may say, in 
the only sense in which it has any ultimate significance, 
is the object of Eational Choice. 

The objection will no doubt at once occur, that this is 
not, in any true sense, a definition, and that it would in- 
evitably carry us round in a circle. For if we ask, What 
is the object of rational choice? it would seem that the 
answer must be that, when we choose rationally, we choose 
what is intrinsically good. We must assume, therefore, 
that something is intrinsically good, quite apart from the 
fact of its being chosen. Now this is, I think, in one sense, 
true, but, in another sense, false. When Hamlet says, 
"There is nothing either good or bad but thinking makes 
it so, " I take him to mean that choosing makes it so ; and, 
if so, I think his statement is erroneous. Anything that 
we choose may be said to be good for us, good from the 
point of view of our particular attitude in choosing it ; 5 
but when we say that it is intrinsically good, we mean 
that it is good from the point of view of rational choice. 
To say this, however, is not to say that it is independent 
of choice. Let us suppose, for instance, that beauty is 
good. If so, it would be good even if we were to suppose 
that every existing conscious being chose ugliness instead. 
So also, if truth is good, it would be really good even on 
the supposition that every existent conscious being pre- 
ferred fiction. But it still remains true that, when we 
say that anything is intrinsically good, we mean that, from 
a certain point of view, it would be chosen. If that point 
of view is not one that is adopted by any conscious being, 
the conception of good is only a hypothesis or ideal, but 
it may still be a significant hypothesis. But I think it 

"I suppose this is what is implied in Aristotle's statement at the begin- 
ning of the "Nicomachean Ethics," that "the Good has been well char- 
acterized as that at which all things aim." 
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ceases to be even that if we omit the conception of choice 
altogether. A world in which there was no choice would 
truly be a world 'beyond good and evil'; and a world 
in which rational choice had no real significance would 
be a world in which intrinsic good had no real significance. 
Good would in that case only be a name for those objects 
that conscious beings choose, and would vary with the 
point of view of the beings who choose. I understand 
this to be the doctrine that Spinoza adopted. If, on the 
other hand, we say that there is such a thing as an atti- 
tude of rational choice (even if that attitude is not actually 
adopted by any conscious being, but is only a significant 
hypothesis or ideal), then there is also such a thing as 
intrinsic good; for a choice that chooses nothing would 
not be significant. In this sense, therefore, it seems to 
me that good, in its ultimate significance, may be properly 
defined as the object of rational choice; and that this 
definition does not carry us round in a circle. 

But it may be objected that we are making a rather 
large assumption in supposing that there is such a thing 
as rational choice. May it not be the case that, if we were 
completely rational, we should cease to choose? Well, 
this, I take it, is what is meant by those who maintain 
that the attitude of mind from which the truth about the 
universe is fully seen would be an attitude that is 'Beyond 
Good and Evil. ' It is also possible to urge that an attitude 
of complete rationality is in itself unintelligible. Accord- 
ing to either of these views, all choice is more or less ir- 
rational, and intrinsic good is illusory. It seems to me, 
however, that these views are not really tenable. The mere 
fact that we are able to discriminate degrees of approxi- 
mation to a rational attitude seems to me to show that 
it is at least an intelligible ideal. It seems to me, further, 
that it is not possible to conceive of a rational attitude 
in which rationality would not be preferred to irration- 
ality. Eationality would, consequently, from that point 
of view be chosen, and, being chosen from that point of 
view, it would be intrinsically good. 
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If these contentions are valid, it seems to follow, not 
only that we can define good, but that we can determine 
some part at least of its content. We can not only say 
that good is the object of rational choice, but we can also 
say that rationality is one of those things that are good. 
This naturally raises the further question, whether there 
is any other part of the content of ultimate good that it is 
possible to determine. Now, I cannot hope in this paper 
to go very far in the way of answering this question; 
but it would be extremely unsatisfactory to leave it with- 
out any attempt at an answer. 

I think we may find some sort of answer by proceeding 
from the point that has been already reached. I have 
urged that rational choice would choose rationality. It 
seems to me that we may go a step farther by saying that 
it would choose rational choice. If good is unintelligible 
apart from rational choice, then in choosing good we must 
also choose rational choice itself. It is this fact, I think, 
that justifies the saying of Kant that the Good Will — by 
which I understand him to mean the attitude of rational 
choice — is an unqualified good. But if we stopped there, 
we should be carried round in a hopeless circle. The 
choice that we choose must be the choice of something dis- 
tinguishable from itself. What can we say of that some- 
thing! Surely we may at least say that it is an intelligible 
universe, apprehended as existent and as intelligible. Ob- 
serve that I am not arguing here that the universe is in- 
telligible. I am only saying that a rational being would 
prefer that it should be so. But what do we mean by 
an intelligible universe? To answer that question, even 
in the most meager outline, would carry us far beyond the 
limits of such a paper as this. The conditions of intel- 
ligibility cannot easily be determined. It is the business 
of the metaphysician to try to determine the place of such 
conceptions as quantity, substance, causation, and the like, 
in an intelligible system; and I have no wish to minimize 
the difficulties involved in such a task. I only urge, as 
Plato and many others have done, that the search for the 
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good would inevitably lead us on into that further search ; 
and there I must for the present leave it. 

Is there anything else that is necessarily involved in 
an object of rational choice? I feel doubtful whether 
there is ; but it may be well to mention some other things 
that have been regarded by careful writers as ultimately 
good, and to indicate very briefly my reasons for doubting 
whether they ought to be so regarded. There are only 
three such objects that appear to me to call for special 
consideration, vis., Pleasure, Love, and Beauty. 

With regard to Pleasure, it seems to me that this is 
already involved in the fact of choice of an object ap- 
prehended as existent. In choice we may ideally dis- 
tinguish between the mere fact of choosing, the object 
that is chosen, and the pleasantness of it ; but these aspects 
have, I think, no meaning apart. Hence, when we say 
that we choose rational choice and the apprehension of 
an intelligible universe, recognized as real, we are also 
saying that we choose rational satisfaction. But it would 
not, I think, be correct to say that any kind of pleasure 
is intrinsically good. It is ultimately good only when it 
is the subjective aspect of rational choice in touch with its 
object. We might, however, add, if it is necessary, to 
our account of the content of ultimate good, that we choose 
that the choice of a real and intelligible universe should 
have this pleasurable aspect. 

Love has perhaps a better claim than pleasure to be re- 
garded as something distinct; and I certainly think that 
this also would be included in the object of rational choice. 
Here again, however, I am inclined to think that the choice 
of the good is the love of the good; and that to say that 
we choose choice is in the end equivalent to saying that 
we love love. But, if there is any doubt about this, I 
should be disposed to say that love also is intrinsically 
good, — at least when it is the love of that which is truly 
lovely. 

Beauty, in like manner, can make a very strong claim 
for inclusion. But here also I am doubtful whether, in 
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saying that we choose an intelligible object, and that the 
choice of that object is pleasant, we have not already said 
all that is meant by calling it beautiful. 

My view, therefore, is that, while Pleasure, Love, and 
Beauty would be included in what is ultimately meant by 
Good, I am not sure that we add anything by mentioning 
them separately. And I am still more doubtful whether 
anything else could be added that would be found to be 
intrinsically good. But of course the conception of an 
intelligible universe contains a great deal that I am not 
here making any effort to unfold. What is intrinsically 
good would certainly be something rather extensive and 
complex. But it seems to me that the definition of it is 
comparatively simple, and is not really circular. 

There is just one further point that I wish to make. I 
hope it is clear that I have not been urging that the uni- 
verse is good, i. e. t that the object of rational choice can 
be realized as an experienced fact. I have only been try- 
ing to indicate that we can describe the general character 
of what we would ultimately like. It may still be asked, 
Is the universe actually what in the end we would like 
it to be ? I am doubtful whether this can be proved. Cer- 
tainly it would not be easy to prove it. Some have 
thought, however, that it can very easily be disproved; 
and on that point it may be worth while to make some re- 
marks. It is sometimes said that the fact that we ex- 
perience anything as being evil, — e. g., pain or a perverse 
choice, — shows that the universe cannot be interpreted 
as being intrinsically good. Now, it seems evident 
at least that there is such a thing as perverse choice, 
and hence the universe as a whole cannot be completely 
good. 

It does not appear to me that this argument is cogent, 
if the view that I have been trying to set before you is 
correct. It could only be made cogent if it could be shown 
that an intelligible universe could be constructed in which 
there would be no aspect of evil. I am not prepared at 
present to argue that this could not be shown ; but, even 
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if it could, there is another point that may be brought 
forward, in connection with my contention. 

I have urged that the object of rational choice would 
include choice. Now, choice seems to contain what we call 
action. It is the selection of one thing as against another. 
In other words, good has to be thought of in relation to 
evil. The one is selected as against the other. Now, it 
is sometimes urged that the evil might only be thought 
of as possible, and the good as actual. To discuss this 
thoroughly would involve the consideration of what is 
meant by possibility; and that is a subject upon which 
I cannot at present enter. I must content myself with 
urging that even the thought of a possible evil would be, 
so far, an evil thought. A world in which there was no 
aspect of evil at all would in truth be a world 'Beyond 
Good and Evil'; and such a world would, at any rate, not 
be a good world. It seems clear, therefore, that the world 
that is selected by rational choice is a world that contains 
some aspect of evil. If this is true, it is so far from being 
obvious that an optimistic view of the world requires the 
absence of evil, that the reverse rather appears to be the 
case. Complete optimism, I should think, would be the 
view that evil exists just far enough to enable the full 
content of good to be finally brought out. Complete pes- 
simism, in like manner, would be the view that good ex- 
ists just far enough to enable the full content of evil to 
be finally brought out. The one would be made bright 
through the strength of its darkness; the other dark 
through the strength of its brightness. A world 'beyond 
Good and Evil, ' on the other hand, would be neither bright 
nor dark, but simply invisible. The world, as we actually 
apprehend it, tends naturally to present itself to us as 
containing a conflict between the two, in which the victory 
is as yet undecided. We know pretty well, however, which 
of them we on the whole want to win ; and, as we seem to 
have some share in the struggle, that may not be an alto- 
gether insignificant factor. At any rate, the question why 
we cannot have good without evil seems in the end as 
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unmeaning as the question why we cannot have more 
without less. Why any of these determinations should 
enter into the structure of the universe is perhaps a ques- 
tion that may be asked; but at least it is not one that 
we are here called upon to answer. I have only been try- 
ing to indicate that there is a real sense in which we can 
understand the meaning of good, and that, in that sense, it 
is at least not inconceivable that the universe may be good. 

By way, however, of giving a little more flesh and blood 
to these dry bones, I may conclude by a reference to the 
well-known passage in which Carlyle sums up the nature 
of the rational Choice of the Shoeblack: "Will the whole 
Finance Ministers and Upholsterers and Confectioners 
of Modern Europe undertake in joint-stock company to 
make one Shoeblack happy? They cannot accomplish it 
above an hour or two : for the Shoeblack also has a Soul 
quite other than his Stomach; and would require, if you 
consider it, for his permanent satisfaction and saturation, 
simply this allotment, no more, and no less ; God's infinite 
universe altogether to himself, therein to enjoy infinitely, 
and fill every wish as fast as it rose." This is, of course, 
an illustration of what has been described as 'the bad 
infinite.' Eational choice is represented as simply aim- 
ing at the realization of the sum total of all the objects 
of irrational choice. The Shoeblack could in this way 
never find satisfaction. What would really satisfy him 
is not 'God's infinite universe,' regarded as a collection 
of discrete objects of choice, a world that is simply, in 
Stevenson's phrase, 'full of a number of things'; but 
rather, if we may so put it, God Himself, — i. e., an under- 
lying unity in the nature of things, by which what is 
ultimately beautiful is eternally chosen and eternally 
achieved. It is some such conception as this that seems 
to me to be required to give significance to what I have de- 
scribed as rational choice. But I am very well aware 
that I have only been touching on the surface of tre- 
mendous problems. 
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